brown rot fungi. Generally speaking, each of the three fungi is capable
of infecting all the host plants mentioned, so that any one of these crops,
if infected, may serve as a source of infection for the others. Moreover,
certain ornamental species of Pyrus, Prunus and related genera are also
susceptible to infection by one or more of these fungi, and this fact too must
be taken into consideration in relation to control measures.

The effect produced on the fruit by these species of Manilla is commonly
known as " Brown Rot" in this country, and this term is also now often
applied to the other various forms of diseases of fruit trees caused by
these fungi. On the Continent the same diseases are referred to as "Rot
bnm" (France), "Faulniss der Friichte", "Grind oder Schimmel des
Obstes ", " Schwaizfaule ", " Bliiten- und Zweigdurre " (Germany), " Muffa o
marciuma dei frutti" (Italy), " Gul frugtskimmel" (Denmark).

Considering the rapid development of the fungi, the ready dispersal of
their spores, the varied modes of infection and the wide range of host plants,
it is not surprising that the brown rot diseases are widespread and that the
yearly losses due to them throughout the temperate regions of the world
are enormous.

HISTORY

The earliest record of a brown rot fungus appears to be that of Persoon
(1796), who found a fungus producing tufts of monilifonn chains of spores
on the decaying fruits of Pyrus (pear), Prunus domestlca (plum) and
Amygdalus persica (peach), and named it Torula fructigena, a name used also
by Albertini and Schweinitz (1805) and others. In 1801 Persoon changed
the name to Monllla fructigena and this is still often used for the imperfect
or conidial stage of the fungus. Kunze and Schmidt (1817) referred to the
fungus as Oldlum fructigenum, a name used by a number of mycologists
in Britain during the nineteenth century, including M. J. Berkeley (1836),
Cooke (1871) and W. G. Smith (1885).

Ehrenberg (1818) discovered on apricots a fungus to which he gave
the name Oldlum laxum (later changed to Monllla laxa Sacc. & VogL).
Bonorden (1851) applied the name Monllla clnerea to a fungus found on
rotting fruit, and this is still commonly used to designate the grey Monilia
of plums and cherries.

Woronin (1900) published a detailed description of Monllla fructigena
and M. clnerea, showing that they were distinct species, and for some years
it was customary to regard the brown rot fungi of Europe as three species,
viz. Monilia fructigena (considered by some to be confined, or almost so,
to pome fruits, but now known to be prevalent also on stone fruits), M.
clnerea (on plums and cherries), and M. laxa (on apricots).

Schroter (1893), from analogy with other species of Monllla known to
have a perfect stage, i.e. an ascigerous stage, concluded that M. fructigena
and M. clnerea were each the conidial stage of an ascomycete, and named
the fungi Sclerotinia jructlgena and S. cinerea, although the Sclerotinia
stage had not then been found. Later, the perfect stages of Monilia
fructigena and of M. laxa were discovered and described by Aderhold and
Ruhland (1905), who also gave a description of Sclerotinia cinerea, basing
this,-however, on preserved material from America, assuming it to be the
perfect stage of Monilia cinerea of Europe, an assumption that more recent
work has shown to be inadmissible.